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MITTANI / HANIGALBAT / HURRI 


The Hurrians, who spoke a Caucasian language and inhabited the northern fringes of Mesopotamia and 
parts of the Armenian highlands, are attested since before 2100 BC. The process through which the Hurrian 
states of the area coalesced into the Mittanian kingdom by the end of the 16 th century BC remains unclear, 
although it may have had something to do with the arrival of an Indo-European group that would account for 
royal and divine names and for the chariotry expertise of the new monarchy. With its nucleus located within 
the Habur triangle of northern Mesopotamia, the Mittanian kingdom became a hegemonic empire stretching 
from the Zagros mountains in the east to the Syrian coast in the west. Among its vassals were the kingdoms of 
Halab (Aleppo), Mukis (Alalah), Astata (Emar), Kizzuwadna (Cilicia), Arrapha, and even Assur (Assyria). 
Mittani reached its apex in the late 15 th and early 14 th century BC, when it vied with Egypt and Hatti for control 
of Syria and belonged to the group of great kingdoms involved in a web of diplomacy and warfare. In the 13 30s, 
however, Mittani fell prey to civil war and foreign attack, amid Hittite invasions and the secession of Assyria. 
Reduced in size and power, the kingdom became alternately a vassal of Hatti and Assyria. A last war with 
Assyria in f.1250 BC seems to have proved fatal, and Mittani, which the Assyrians called Hanigalbat, was 
annexed by the enterprising Assyrian king Sulmanu-asared I. 

For the history of Mittani, we are almost entirely dependent on external documentation found in the ruins 
of cities under Mittanian hegemony (like Alalah and Nuzi) or in the diplomatic archives or royal inscriptions of 
foreign powers, most notably those of the Hittites (at Hattusa), the Egyptians (at al-'Amarnah), and the 
Assyrians. Any more comprehensive or primary knowledge must await the location and excavation of the 
Mittanian capital Wassukanni (often identified with modern Tall al-Fahariyah in northern Syria). As a result 
even the sequence of Mittanian rulers is poorly known and the chronology is a general approximation based on 
explicit or implicit synchronisms with Mesopotamian, Egyptian, and Anatolian monarchs. 1 The more explicit 
synchronisms are indicated in the list below. The present arrangement assumes a “Middle-to-Low” chronology 
for Mesopotamia (Hittite sack of Babylon 1547 BC 1 ), and a “Low” chronology for Egypt (Dhutmose III 1479— 
1415) and for Assyria (following Kinglists B and C, but not A, so Tukultl-Ninurta I 1235 — 1198). 


c-i55°-i5i5 
c. 1525 — 1500 
c. 1500-1475 
£■• 1475-1450 
c.1450—1430 
c.1430—1405 
c.1405 —1400 
c.1400—1380 
C.l 380— I 360 
C.I 360—I 356 
£■.1356-1335 
£■•1335-1330 
c.1330—1325 
C.l 325 —I 300 
c.1300—1275 
c.1275—1260 
c.1260—1250 


Kings of Mittani 
Kirta ... king of Mittani 
Suttarna I ... son of Kirta 

Parattarna I ... son of (?) Suttarna I (~ Zidanta II of Hatti) 

Saustatar I ... son of (?) Parattarna I 
Parsatatar ... son of (?) Saustatar I 

Saustatar II ... son of Parsatatar (~ Tudhaliya II of Hatti) 

Parattarna II ... son of (?) Saustatar II 

Artatama I ... son of Saustatar II (~ Dhutmose IV of Egypt, 1398—1388) 

Suttarna II ... son of Artatama I (~ Amenhotpe III of Egypt in 1379) 

Artasumara ... son of Suttarna II 

Tusratta ... son of Suttarna II (~ Amenhotpe III and Ahenaten of Egypt in 1356 and 1350) 

Artatama II ... son of (?) Suttarna II 

Suttarna III ... son of Artatama II 

Sattiwaza ... son of Tusratta (~ Suppiluliuma I of Hatti) 

Sattuara I ... son of (?) Sattiwaza (~ Adad-nerari I of Assyria, 1297—1265) 

Wasasatta ... son of Sattuara I (~Adad-nerari I of Assyria, 1297—1265) 

Sattuara II... son of (?) Wasasatta (~ Sulmanu-asared I of Assyria, 1265 — 1235) 

(to Assyria c.1250) 


1 The present arrangement basically follows J. FREU, Histoire du Mitanni, Paris 2003. 

1 B. BANJEVIC, “Ancient Eclipses and the Fall of Babylon,” Akkadica 126:2 (2005) 169-194. 



